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Dip YOU identify the product pictured in the 
background? Potatoes? Eggs? Coffee? No!—Soy 
Beans! In 1922, Soy Beans had a crop value in 
the United States of less than $100,000. Since then 
a tenfold increase has taken place and the annual 
crop value is almost $100,000,000. An amazing 
increase ....to fill a modern need. 

During this very same period, a sensational growth has taken 
place in Field Warehousing. No longer need Inventory 
represent frozen capital. To fill another modern need, it is 


being put to work—converted into A-1 collateral for sound 
loans at profitable rates, through Douglas-Guardian Service. 


It will pay you to sit down with a Douglas-Guardian man and 
check over the opportunities for more loans on Field Ware- 
housing of Inventory. We're at your service. Just let us 
know you’re interested, and there’s no obligation. 


Have You Received Your Copy of 
Our Valuable Booklet—NEW EDITION 


“FINANCING THE MODERN WAY” should be in your 
desk for reference. It’s the ‘‘Bible’’ on Field Warehousing 
with hundreds of loan officials. Added information— 


Still Pocket Size. WRITE FOR COPY. 
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» the Bank of Great 
) defense bond sign. This is part of a larger 
/ program of 
copy, 
i thought that perhaps you might be inter- 
< ested to see what we are doing to further 


LETTERS 








A Duty and Privilege 


Sirs: This bank considers it a privilege 
as well as a public duty to encourage the 
sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps in every 
way possible, and to co-operate with the 
defense program in other ways. We are 


} enclosing pictures of outdoor posters we 
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HELP RATIONAL DEFENSE 

















have used covering the sale of defense bonds 
and the making of oil production loans. 
The oil industry, as you know, represents 
a vital part of the defense program and we 


| feel that the banks in this area which make 
» their facilities available to the producers 
' of oil are performing an important service 


while extending a credit which, when 


| properly set up, is entirely suitable for a 
- commercial bank portfolio. 


This fall at the Louisiana State Fair we 
had a booth in the commercial exhibit 
building. The theme of our exhibit was 
United States Savings Bonds. 

I. F. Betts, Vice-president, 

Continental-American Bank & 
Trust Co., 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
7 * > 


i A Lively Interest 


Sirs: We are sending you a picture of 


eck showing our 
lobby display, tee 
and statement enclosures. e 











the defense program. We are having a 
Ively interest in the purchase of these bonds. 
Witiiam G. GENNER, President, 
Bank of Great Neck, 
Great Neck, New York 
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100% Representation Bank Souvenir 


Sirs: Early in December we sent out Srrs: For a number of years the 
letters to a great many customers suggest- Anaconda Copper Mining Company at 
ing if they were contemplating any rewards Great Falls, Montana, has been making 
to employees at the year-end, they consider copper ash trays fashioned in the shape of 
giving United States Defense Bonds. the early gold pans that were used by 

After reading this letter, our board of prospectors. We noted that every one 
directors thought it might be an excellent receiving these seemed to appreciate 
idea for us. As of December 22nd all them, and it occurred to us that they 
employees of the bank were given $25 would be attractive bank gifts. 
bonds. Due to the fact that all officers Mr. R. B. Caples, general manager of 
were already owners this placed our the Anaconda operation here, is a director 
representation in this national savings plan of our bank. When we talked with him 



























at 100%. he explained that if we cared to purchase a 
James D. HEFFERNAN, die, for printing the name of the bank in 
Assistant to the President, the trays, the company would be willing 
Lincoln National Bank and to make them for us from timetotime. Asa 

Trust Company of Syracuse, result we have, for the past three years, been 





Syracuse, New York giving them to our friends and customers. 
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he City that Meat 
helped to Build! 


Me" PACKING is one of America’s greatest of any city in the world. 
greatest industries. And the meat 











The Continental Illinois: National 
Bank and Trust Company is proud to 
Chicago’s packing plants have an __ signalize the achievements of another 
annual output valued at more. than of the truly great industries to which 
450 million dollars—by far the Chicago and this bank owe so much. 


capital of the nation is Chicago. 







Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





Our records show that we have sent them 
to friends in thirty-seven states, to Gover- 
nor Poindexter of the Hawaiian Islands, to 
one banker in Alaska, and to a trapper 
at Aklavik on the Arctic Ocean in north- 
west Canada. The Chase National Bank 
asked us for one and now has it in the 
bank’s museum along with other exhibits, 
and the Wells Fargo Bank of San Francisco 
has one on display in its exhibit of items 
used in the early days of the West. 

We have had some very interesting let- 
ters about them. 

E. O. JENKINS, President, 

The First National Bank, 
Great Falls, Montana ff 
* * o 


The Wage-Hour Law 


Sirs: There is one question in the minds 
of a great many people today and most 
writers take a one-sided view. 

This is the Wage and Hour restriction f 
on business. We know that the present f 
heads of business did not reach their posi- 
tions on forty hours a week. I feel that if} 
the young men of America realized what f 
our present system would lead to they ff 
would think more, and that even under af 
forty hour restriction they would put more fF 
thought and anes into their work. % 

In my opinion the result of what we are fF 
doing today will be reflected in the leader- F 
ship we will have ten to fifteen years from 
now when our present leaders of business 
are retiring or nearing the retiring age. f 
Will we have men to replace them under f 























our present system? Or are we destroying ff 


the desire to work? BANK PRESIDENT § 
7] Sl Sf 





To 12,000 Customers 


Strs: We are sending you samples of F 


a_ series of statement stuffers for 1942. 
These are to go to over 12,000 commercial 
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ADVERTISING 
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customers each month. Industry, science 
and education are so blended here that the 
world receives an unusual variety of prod 
ucts from Cambridge. 
A. M. WriGcurt, Treasurer, 
Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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HENEVER the price of farm 
products rises, the price of farm 


land is likely to rise also, al- 
though on a lagging scale, and to gain 
momentum as this trend encourages 
speculation. Thus far, we have seen 
farm products moving upward, and 
land prices starting to increase. 

As yet, despite a brisk demand for 
good farms, the price in our territory 
is up only about 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent during the past year, but stiffen- 
ing. This is for top quality farms. 
The second quality farms have shown 
no appreciation, and little demand. It 
is, therefore, a fair statement that as 
yet we have experienced nothing of a 
speculative character in buying farms. 

Demand for farms comes from two 
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By 
SIDNEY NIRDLINGER 


Executive Vice-president, First Galesburg 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Galesburg, Illinois 


principal sources: Business men from 
our town or as far away as Chicago, 
seeking a diversification of investment 
and a hedge against inflation; and, 
farmers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, usually next door or across the 
road. Most of these sales are for cash, 
however, with no mortgages, and are 
definitely not speculative. These pur- 
chasers expect to get their returns from 
operating the farms rather than from 
resale at higher prices. 


Farm Crepit Policy 


Recalling the last farm boom with its unsound speculation, this country 
banker outlines a sound basis for rural credit under present conditions 


We have yet to encounter many 
present-day applications for farm loans 
seriously out of line with normal values. 
Of course, there is in any bank in a 
farming community a trickle of in- 
quiries—in good times or bad —from 
folks who would like to buy a farm 
on the bank’s money, in hopes ol 
carrying it only a brief time and then 
scalping off a profit on resale. There 
is no appreciable increase in this type 
of over-optimistic loan applicants to- 
day, and this can be taken as direct 
evidence of lack of any speculative 
wave. 

The fact is, we are wondering where 
the mortgage money would come from 
to finance any real boom speculation. 
Certainly our bank has no intention 
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R. O. STONE, assistant manager of bank’s real estate department, checks herd against feed supply 


The major speculative trend noted by the bank to date has been in the cattle loan applications 


of raising its sights on farm loans; we 
saw too much trouble accruing to both 
borrowers and lenders from the over- 
enthusiastic valuations indulged in 
during the new-era days of the early 
‘Twenties’. We have still to encounter 
any managing officers of banks in 
farm territory who indicate a willing- 
ness to relax their ideas of what farm 
land is worth. The insurance com- 
panies are still playing close to their 
belts, and it may be doubted whether 
many institutional lenders controlling 
important sums of money will lose 
their sense of proportion. 

Federal loaning agencies seem fully 
as alert as private investors to the 
dangers inherent in farm land specu- 
lation. Governor A. G. Black of the 
Farm Credit Administration recently 
urged upon mortgage lenders a set of 
objectives which anyone of experience 
in the field can endorse. His advice 
carried three points of direct interest 
to country bankers. He said: 

1. Make normal values the primary 
factor in all appraisals in making farm 
real estate loans. Our experience 
shows this to be the soundest basis of 
appraisal in a situation such as the 
one now confronting us. 

2. Impress upon present borrowers 
the wisdom of making use of higher 
incomes now available for the repay- 
ment of existing debts. This will be a 
factor in preventing inflation. 

3. Encourage farmers to build re- 
serves out of higher incomes today to 
bridge the period when incomes are 
not so high. 

The country banker hardly needs to 
be told that farm speculation is im- 
possible without unwise extension of 
credit; he saw for himself fifteen or 
twenty years ago that the people who 
really boost the price of farms beyond 
all relation to the productive value are 


rarely in possession of enough money 
to pay cash or even make a down pay- 
ment large enough to bring the loan 
down to conservative proportions. 
The speculator wants big loans, be- 
cause thus he is able. to spread his 
own funds thinner across a greater 
acreage, with consequently increased 
opportunity to profit when, or if, his 
purchases go up in market value. 
Therefore, if lenders hold themselves 
to appraisals based upon what the 
farm can produce in a time when crop 
prices are running along at a normal 
level, speculation can never get a start. 


]N the interval since the last boom in 

farm prices, conditions in respect to 
carrying a farm through a depression 
have changed materially. The changes 
are in the net direction of making it 
easier for the borrower. And the 
greatest of these is the drop in interest 
rate. Before the last depression, and 
during it, the borrower on a farm 
mortgage had to pay 6 per cent. Now 
he pays 4 percent. In most communi- 
ties, his taxes have probably risen a 
little in the interval, but hardly by 
2 per cent of his loan. In our terri- 
tory, it is a conservative guess that 
it costs the borrower 20 per cent less 
to carry a farm loan today than it 
cost him back before interest levels 
declined. 

Through the years, the price that 
the best farm land in our neighborhood 
seems to bring is around $200. To 
be sure, some of this changed hands 
at prices as low as $115 in 1932 and 
1933, but this was exceptional, and no 
criterion of the long-term value. In 
our institution we cannot recall any 
farmer who owed $100 or less on an 
acre of this top-quality land and got 
into serious difficulties even during the 
depths of the depression, despite 6 per 


cent interest, unless he first let the 
unpaid interest pile up and swamp 
him. To say it another way, this deep. 
black Illinois corn land was able to 
sustain a value of $200, and a 50 per 
cent loan thereon at 6 per cent inter- 
est, even in the lean years of twenty- 
five-cent corn. 

A price of this conservative order 
would, of course, mean different figures 
in different localities and for different 
qualities of farms. But the rule 
would probably hold, that a 50 per 
cent loan on an appraisal based upon 
productive capacity of the best land 
in normal markets for farm products, 
and somewhat lower percentages on 
poorer land, is unlikely to get the 
borrower or the lender into hot water. 
In our bank, we figure from what we 
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E. F. CRAMER, manager of bank’s real estate department, inspects farm in outlying territory 


The bank foresees increased speculative tendencies if farm prices continue to rise 


consider normal crup prices: S0¢ corn, 
25¢ oats, 75¢ barley, 90¢ wheat, 80¢ 
soy beans, and $10 hay. 

We have been experiencing a good, 
active demand for farm loans in 
recent months, the best in some years. 
Frankly, we have been a little sur- 
prised at the strength of this demand 
and its lack of any apparent connec- 
tion with speculative buying. As 
stated above, a large volume of land 
sales in our district has consisted of 
all-eash purchases by business men for 
investment, and by farmers for use. 
In both instances, the cash has come 
from the buyer’s surplus, and has 
involved no borrowing. 

But there has been a well diversified 
group of loan applications coming 
through from other sources. Two 


heirs remaining on the farm borrow 
to buy out the shares of two heirs who 
live elsewhere. A tenant borrows to 
buy the place he has been farming for 
years, and proves that he can make 
money on it by the fact that he has 
saved enough for the down payment. 
A son borrows to buy a half interest 
from his father, who wants to retire 
and move into town. It has been this 
sort of loan activity, sound, sane, and 
strictly down to earth. 

We have had to turn down a few 
applications for farm loans which were 
actually speculative in character, al- 
though the would-be purchasers were 
astonished when we pointed out this 
aspect of the transactions. These have 
been applications of tenants to pur- 
chase farms. When the application 


e farm credit policy based on normal values, urges debt reduction 


NIRDLINGER E. F. CRAMER 














Vice-president H. F. NICHOLS 








comes along, the manager of our real 
estate loan department sits down with 
the customer and goes over the entire 
proposition. Loans for tenants which 
cannot be granted are unacceptable 
principally because the tenant is under- 
standably impatient to start out on 
his own,*lest he continue indefinitely 
to till somebody else’s land and, also, 
lest something happen to place the 
farm beyond his reach. So he tries 
to reach for it too soon. If analysis of 
his statement shows that he would be 
stripping himself of working capital 
by making the down payment, we 
simply cannot encourage him to go 
ahead with the deal now. Otherwise, 
we would also have to loan him his 
working capital, and thus have him 
operating on financial ice too thin for 
his or our safety. After all, it is little 
better for a country bank to find 
itself engaged in farming than it is for 
a city bank to find itself in the rain- 
coat business. 

The one major trend of speculative 
type that has thus far manifested 
itself in our territory is in cattle loan 
applications. Our neighborhood con- 
tains a great deal of feeding. Some of 
the farmers raise their own calves, 
but most of them go up to Chicago, 
Kansas City, or even out to the range 
country, and buy as many carloads of 
light steers as they have corn to feed 
out and finish. This is an extremely 
desirable type of agriculture if success- 
fully handled, since it maintains fertil- 
ity of the farm and permits the shrewd 
farmer to exercise his judgment as to 
just when to market his steers to bring 
the best return for his feed and efforts. 

The exact boundary of where it 
ceases to be conservative farming and 
becomes speculation is generally rec- 
ognized as the point where the farmer 

See FARM CREDIT POLICY—Page 34 
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Bank PERSONNEL 


ORMAL training of operating per- 
HH scene in the Continental Illinois 

National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is necessitated by the fact that 
approximately 3,000 people are on the 
payroll, and the further fact that the 
general policy is to employ untrained 
high school and college graduates and 
to make promotions from within the 
organization. 

In another bank, methods of train- 
ing might, of course, be not only dif- 
ferent but also less formal. We do 
not profess to have worked out the 
final answers even for ourselves. How- 
ever, for all banks, increased volume 
of operations and greater turnover of 
personnel will accent the training 
problem, and perhaps something in 
this article may be found helpful. 

In initiating our training program, 
three subjects were considered funda- 
mental, namely: skill, supervision, and 
customer relations. And our efforts have 
continued to center in these three fields. 

Ordinarily, “skill” is thought to be 
something related to machine oper- 
ation alone, that is, to the operation 
of the business machines used today 
in banks. And, of course, our training 
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Steps in Training 


By 
FRANK L. KING 


Comptroller, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Increased volume of operations and greater turnover 


of personnel emphasize the current need for employee 


training programs. 


Many of the ideas here described 


for improving staff skill, supervision and customer 


relations are applicable to smaller bank operations 


program has to do specifically with the 
several kinds of skill required for the 
satisfactory operation of these ma- 
chines. But in addition, attention has 
been paid to the development of skill 
in a wide range of clerical and pro- 
tective operations, such as paying 
signatures, and counting and proving 
currency. 

The term “supervision” is virtually 


self-explanatory. However, in apply- 
ing that part of the training program 
which is concerned with supervision, 
emphasis is placed primarily on the 
duties of division managers and the 
supervisors answerable to those man- 
agers—what they do by way of 
supervising the people in their divi- 
sions, how they do it, and how they 
can do a better job. 
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1. DEVELOPING SKILL. This phase of training covers a wide range of machine, cleriettive « 





Written instruction material is used extensively 





Typing practice class where gicls maintain their speed before p¢ 


ment t¢ 


ll. HOLDING SUPERVISORY MEETINGS. 


“Customer relations” is used in its 
most inclusive sense, and training in 
this field extends throughout the bank. 
Included are those employees who 
write letters and work behind the 
scenes, as well as those who have con- 
tact with customers over the counter 
or by telephone. The mis-sort of a 
check or the mishandling of some 
transaction, by an employee the cus- 


gective operations. 


ment to jobs as typists 


the preparation of a manual 


tomer never sees or talks to, may make 
for bad customer relations. Con- 
versely, the bank’s best advertising 
may be done by proficient operating 
employees. 

Training of employees in the three 
fields, skill, supervision, and customer 
relations, is the responsibility of the 
personnel officer, the several operating 
officers, and the division managers. 


Learning improved fingering technique on adding machines 


This view shows supervisory fraining group discussing 


A full time director of training, who 
is an officer answerable to the per- 
sonnel officer, acts as co-ordinator of 
ideas and methods, and assists the 
managers in carrying out the training 
activities in their divisions. But, be- 
cause training cannot be separated 
from actual performance, the director 
of training also works closely with the 
officer in charge of the particular oper- 


Training procedure and instruction for each job have been put in writing 


Instructing a trainee in check sorting 











Se! 





MR. FRANK L. KING at his desk in the bank 


ations in which the training is taking 
place. 

If the director of training alone were 
responsible for all training activities, 
the division managers and the operat- 
ing officers could easily say, ““You’re 
the training expert; you go ahead 
with your job while we run our divi- 
sions.”” So the underlying idea in our 
program is that training is one of the 
major duties of the operating officers 
and division managers. 

Working under the director of train- 
ing are two training supervisors: One 
responsible for the development of 
skill in the operation of machines, and 


Training Material 


The adjoining illustration shows a sampling of 
training material prepared by the Continental 
{llinois National Bank and Trust Company, much 
of which would doubtless be of interest to other 
financial institutions. The five pamphlets 
grouped at the extreme left include: Organiza- 
tion Charts, Outline of Facilities and Services for 
Correspondent Banks, Index of Available Operat- 
ing Material, outline ot bank's Suggestion Sys- 
tem, and Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938— 
Its Application to Banks. 

The two large bound volumes in the upper 
center contain a compilation of personnel and 
operating bulletins. The five booklets directly 
below cover the bank’s group life insurance plan, 
pension plan and retirement annuity plan, 
proper use of the telephone, and a general sketch 
of the bank’s policies and facilities. 

In the next row, at the top, are two brochures 
outlining ‘‘What a Trust Department Does,”’ fol- 
lowed by a Stenographic Manual used by all em- 
ployees whose work involves correspondence. The 
large opened volume at the lower right-hand 
corner is a manual setting forth operating pro- 
cedure in the various divisions of the bank. 

The other material at the extreme right con- 
sists of special bulletins issued on such subjects 
as foreign funds control, Regulation W, expense 
accounting, procedure in writing operating 
manuals, etc. 


. . training is definitely a continuous and unending process‘ 


the other answerable for the develop- 
ment of skill in clerical and protective 
operations. Assisting these men are 
departmental instructors, who give 
part or all of their time to training. 

To carry on the training program in 
the second field, that of supervision, a 
representative cross section of twenty- 
eight operating officers and managers 
was selected and divided into two 
managerial discussion groups. These 
groups prepare material for use in the 
coaching of division managers and 
supervisors in the personnel phase of 
their work. The ideas and materials 
obtained in group discussions may 
relate only to the training work of a 
given division or may be helpful in 
other divisions. 

Each week one of the two discussion 
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groups meets for an hour. The direc. 
tor of training presides, and the job of 
secretary is rotated among members 
of the group. A stenographer takes 
down all that is said, and minutes are 
prepared from this record, with each 
member of the group receiving a 
copy. 

Since customer relations, the third 
field of training, has to do with the 
entire bank, a co-ordinating committee 
was formed to tie together and to give 
direction to training activities in this 
field. The committee is composed of 
the director of training, who acts as 
chairman, the officer in charge of per- 
sonnel, the officer in general charge of 
all operations, and operating officers 
who represent the major divisions in 
which customer contacts occur. 


OW as to methods used in develop- 

ing skill. Itwas earlyrecognized that 
methods of training in the three dif- 
ferent fields would vary. But it was 
felt that a starting point was to put 
instruction material into writing. So 
this was done, with some of the text 
matter applying to the instructors and 
some to the learners. 

We reduced to writing, for example, 
our ideas as to effective methods of 
operating dictation machines, posting 
and proving machines, as well as how 
to perform such operations as proving 
coupons, making float deductions. 
and sorting transit items. We have 
written instructions on dictation prac- 
tice, on the handling of negotiable 
instruments, and even for page girls. 
and for guides who show visitors 
through the bank. 

The approach in developing greater 
skill, of one kind or another, is five- 
fold: 1. Put the training procedure 
for each job into writing; 2. Avoid 


technical language; 3. Try to make 
clear the significance of a given oper- 
ation; 4. Visualize everything; 5. Select 
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instructors for teaching ability and 
enthusiasm. 

By putting the training procedure 
for each job into writing, each training 
step can be examined carefully, ex- 
plained, and visualized. Without writ- 
ten material, it is easy to overlook 
fundamental facts, and to assume that 
basic ideas have been taught when such 
may not be the case. Moreover, the 
instructions for teachers contain a 
plan for periodic testing of the skill 
of the learners, not so much to find 
out how well an individual has learned 
his lesson, but rather to determine how 
well the instructor has succeeded in 
his teaching. 

Supplementing the training proce- 
dure for the instructor, are written 
instructions for the learner of each job. 
And, incidentally, in spite of the 
emphasis these days on ‘“‘training on 
the job,” we have found, by putting 


| into w riting the procedure to be fol- 
| lowed in learning the job, that “‘learn- 
ing by doing” 


is often incomplete and 
ineffective. Accordingly, although in 
connection with some operations the 
actual training is done on the job, we 
are placing increased emphasis on 
training away from the job, on what 
is sometimes called “‘vestibule train- 


As to the avoidance of technical 
language in training, the desirability 
of this practice is readily apparent. 
person learning a new job has 





lil. TEACHING CUSTOMER RELATIONS. Sound slide film, dramatizing proper use of telephone, 


is shown periodically to all employees 


enough difficulties without confusing 
him with “shop” language. So we 
proceed on the assumption that a 
learner does not know the terms so 
commonplace to those of us who have 
long worked in a bank, just as we 
should assume that customers don’t 
understand technical banking terms 
and as we do assume that the trainee 
knows nothing whatever about the 
job he is learning. 


HE idea of trying to explain the 

significance, or necessity, of a given 
operation is perhaps debatable. But 
we have the feeling that repeated 
explanation of what the job accom- 
plishes, of how it fits into the scheme 
of things in banking, does make for 
more effective work. Take, for ex- 
ample, a young woman in the proof 
division learning to sort, list, and 
prove batches of checks. What she is 
actually handling are checks represent- 
ing payments, say, to a surgeon for 
skill in saving a life, for electrical goods 
which save household drudgery, or 
pay checks to people keeping defense 
industries running. When she gets an 
understanding of what these checks 
represent, that they are more than 
mere slips of paper, she may be more 
careful to do her part in getting them 
to the right people. And in this con- 
nection, the practice of taking learners 
to the clearing house, to show what it 
means if mistakes are made, is effective. 


Visualize everything. These two 
words we try to underscore in our 
training work by using case illustra- 
tions, pictures, slides and objects 
projected onto a screen, as well as by 
actual demonstrations. The old Chi- 
nese proverb still holds: A picture is 
worth a thousand words. 

In visualizing transactions involving 
checks, drafts, deposit slips, memo- 
randums, forms, letters, we follow the 
practice of using a projector which 
enables us to obtain greatly enlarged 
reproductions on the screen. Also, 
through this machine are projected key- 
boards of various office machines, as 
well as such other things as colored 
maps of cities for which checks are 
sorted. 

The fault in teaching often lies with 
the teacher. Accordingly, we try to 
find instructors who are qualified for 
their jobs. If an instructor doesn’t 
like teaching, he can’t possibly have 
an enthusiasm that is contagious. It 
isn’t enough for him to know and to be 
able to fell; he must be enthusiastic. 
Also, a man may be a proficient doer 
but not a good teacher. Neverthe- 
less, we make it a practice to select 
instructors from our own organization. 

The procedure in training employees 
to be skillful, as just noted, is that of 
working out material for the teachers 
and learners. But in the case of 
training managers and_ supervisors, 
our manuals are being developed by 





Part of the personnel of the Page Division. 


These girls devote two fo ten hours a week fo fraining for their next 


assignments, such as check sorting and operation of various business machines 


the managerial discussion groups them- 
selves. 

One of the two managerial groups 
is now preparing a manual to sum- 
marize for managers what we feel are 
sound supervision principles. The 
other group is at work on material for 
a sound slide film of a similar nature. 
Both projects are developing out of 
discussions by these two groups, and 
in the process, the projector and black- 
board are being used constantly to 
visualize the material considered. In 
addition, books and magazines on 
personnel and office management are 
circulated among division managers 
and supervisors. Frequently these 
men also attend personnel and office 
management conferences conducted 
by various business associations. 

The method of training members of the 
organization to be customer-relations 
conscious centers around case studies. 
Instead of indulging in generalizations, 
actual situations are discussed. Re- 
gardless of the divisions in which these 
cases arise, they are examined to see 
whether they contain anything appli- 
cable elsewhere in the organization. 


The case method is based on a sys- 
tem of reporting. Incidents, good and 
bad, are recorded in the divisions where 
the experiences with customers occur. 
They are then sent to the director of 
training. He sees that the reports are 
edited and circulated to the operating 
officers, who use the cases in group 
meetings with members of their divi- 
sions. 


‘THE co-ordinating committee on cus- 

tomer relations is preparing mate- 
rial for a sound slide film on dealing 
with the public, to be shown to all 
members of the organization whose 
work in any way affects customers. 
Another sound slide film, now in use 
in the bank and called ‘Sound Busi- 
ness,” dramatizes the proper use of 
the telephone. This film is re-run 
periodically, both for new employees 
and to remind the other members of 
the organization of the bank’s desire 
to have proper use made of the tele- 
phone. 

Since so important a part of the field 
of customer relations has to do with 
correspondence, training in this sub- 


ject is the assignment of one man, 
operating under the director of train- 
ing. The correspondence of all divi- 
sions, one at a time, is reviewed, to- 
gether with the related letters from 
customers. After review, each letter 
is discussed with its writer. In the 
review and discussion, four tests in 
particular are kept in mind: Is the 
letter understandable? Is it adequate? 
Is it considerate? Is it accurate? 

In addition to the review of specific § 
letters with the writers, other letters 
have been accumulated. These are 
representative letters, both good and 
bad. They are projected onto a screen 
and shown to groups for discussion 
purposes. 

We have prepared and printed 4 
stenographic manual-—setting forth 
certain standards of the bank as to 
the form of letters, telegrams, memo 
randums—which is used not only by 
stenographers and typists but also by 
those whose work includes dictation. 

Perhaps as a side light, something f 
may be said about certain matter pre 
pared for the bank’s officers. Thus, 4 

See BANK PERSONNEL—Page 32 
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Left to right: Abijah Upson Fox, E. M. Bernstein, Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury John W. Pehle, 
Orvis A. Schmidt, B. E. L. Timmons, Ward Stewart 


Officials in the Treasury division of Foreign Funds Control find their problems intensified by the war 


Foreign Funds ContTRou 


In this article, written in co-operation with the U. S. Treasury especially 
for smaller banks, effort is made to clarify the subject of foreign funds 
control... economic warfare in which banks occupy the front line trenches 


ANKS are in the front line 
of America’s economic warfare 
against the Axis, a type of war- 

fare equally important and sometimes 
almost as dramatic as actual shooting. 

Through the system of foreign funds 
control, administered by the Treasury 
Department but carried out in every 
bank and teller’s cage, the government 
has been able to shut off the trade of 
the enemy, dry up its sources of 
money and credit, and curtail its 
propaganda and espionage efforts 
throughout the non-Axis world. In 


| fact, economic warfare, waged for the 
| Past year and a half, has been greatly 


intensified during the last six months, 
and the system required only rela- 
tively minor adjustments when total 
war broke out. 

Bankers have been wrestling with 


»the problems of frozen funds and 


blocked accounts since April 8, 1940, 
when President Roosevelt established 
Control of the funds of Denmark and 
Norway in this country after the Ger- 
invasion. Gradually controls 


By 
HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent 


were extended until they now affect 
around $8 billion of funds, securities, 
and financial assets owned in the 
United States by thirty-three countries 
or their nationals. Not a dollar of 
these funds, most of them held by or 
cleared through United States banks, 
can be touched without a license from 
the Treasury. Many general licenses 
have been issued which free large 
blocks of frozen funds under specified 
conditions, and other transactions are 
permitted under special individual 
licenses. 

Keeping track of licenses, regula- 
tions and interpretations has become 
a major problem for many banks. 
The large banks with much foreign 
business, and banks in seaport and trade 
centers, have special men or even 





whole departments to deal with the 
problems of controlling foreign funds, 
but so widespread is the control system 
that virtually every bank in the coun- 
try has some blocked accounts and it 
is extremely important, now that war 
has been declared, that small banks as 
well as large do their part in this 
economic warfare. 

Every bank, of course, is under 
orders not to permit any transaction 
in the funds of any person or firm 
which might be under the control of 
the enemy, but the Treasury has found 
that many banks have not been 
sufficiently on guard, not because of 
unwillingness but because of a lack of 
understanding of the system and the 
difficulties of interpreting and applying 
the terms of the various orders and 
licenses. 

To meet this situation the Treasury 
has done two things. It has asked the 
banks for suggestions for simplifying 
and clarifying the system, and it is 
carrying on a campaign to acquaint 
bankers with their responsibilities in 
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The administrative offices for handling foreign funds control are located in this Washington building 


controlling foreign funds. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., sent a letter to every bank 
asking for suggestions, and thousands 
of replies were received. As a result, 
recent general licenses have simplified 
the original procedure, explanatory 
press releases are sent out with all 


current orders, and a bulletin is being © 


prepared which will state in plain and 
simple language exactly how a bank 
should proceed in blocking accounts. 
This bulletin was about ready for 
publication when war was declared, 
but is now being redrafted. Another 
step was to decentralize much of the 
administration by giving the Federal 
Reserve banks authority to interpret 
the general licenses and regulations 
and to pass on many classes of applica- 
tions for individual licenses. 

Information was sent to banks 
through the Federal Reserve banks, 
the American Bankers Association, 
state bankers’ associations, and na- 
tional bank examiners. As a final 
step, the Treasury arranged for a series 
of “frozen funds clinics” in a dozen 
cities throughout the country, where 
bankers could confer with a special 
squad of representatives of the Treas- 
ury and the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. This group reached San Fran- 
cisco the day Japan attacked the 
United States. There the tour was 
abandoned because the Treasury men 
had to plunge at once into the work of 
helping West Coast banks freeze the 
funds of Japanese nationals. 

Bankers who deplore the red tape 
connected with controlling foreign 
funds may not realize the tremendous 
stakes involved nor the importance of 
their own functions in winning the war. 


Control of foreign funds ties in 
closely with other instruments of 
economic warfare such as_ export 


licensing, the lend-lease program, ship- 
ping control, and U. S. purchases of 


vital raw materials in neutral countries 
to prevent such materials from going 
to the Axis. 

There are three general purposes of 
foreign funds control: To keep enemy 
nations from obtaining or spending 
United States dollars here or in neutral 
countries. To protect the assets of 
nations occupied or controlled by the 
Axis. And to help allied and friendly 
nations manage their foreign exchange. 
An incidental, and important, function 
is to protect United States banks from 
post-war suits charging that they 
withheld or paid out funds without 
proper authority. Because of these 
different purposes, control varies with 
the circumstances from tight freezing 
to unlimited licensing. Friendly na- 
tions, such as the Chinese and refugee 
Netherlands governments, have found 
our licensing system extremely helpful. 


UTHORITY for control of funds 
comes from the 1917 Trading 
with the Enemy Act, and its legality is 
said to be unquestioned. It was 
brought into operation by Executive 
Order No. 8389 issued by the President 
on April 10, 1940, freezing the funds 
of Norway and Denmark as of April 8. 
During the following year the order 
was periodically amended to cover the 
funds of other nations occupied or 
controlled by the Axis, and on June 14, 
1941, it was made to cover every 
nation in continental Europe. On July 
26 the order was applied to Japan, 
retroactive to June 14, and simultane- 
ously to China at the specific request 
of the Chinese Government. Last 
month Thailand was added to the list. 
Still another instrument of foreign 
funds control is the President’s procla- 
mation of July 17, 1941, establish- 
ing a “Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals,’ commonly called 
the “‘blacklist.”” This named a couple 
of thousand, since augmented, indi- 


viduals and commercial firms through- 
out Latin America suspected of being 
controlled by, or doing business with 
or for, Germany, Italy or Japan or 
their nationals. Americans are for- 
bidden to trade with blacklisted names. 
and because they are considered na- 
tionals of one of the Axis nations their 
funds in United States banks are 
frozen. Thus the Treasury has control 
of all funds in the United States which 
might otherwise be used by a German. 
Italian or Japanese anywhere in the 
world. 

The first step in applying control to 
the funds of any nation is a complete 
freezing, prohibiting any transactions 
whatever. This has always been fol- 
lowed within a few days by general 
licenses permitting nationals of af- 
fected countries living in the United 
States to- withdraw limited funds for 
living purposes, and generally by other 
licenses permitting certain other types 
of transactions. Whether the licenses 
are broad or restricted depends on the 
circumstances. Thus Russian funds 
were almost completely freed under a 
general license as soon as Germany 
invaded Russia, and Chinese funds are 
licensed in accordance with the wishes 
of the Chinese Government and in such 
a way that they cannot be manipu- 
lated by the Japanese in occupied parts 
of China. Funds of unoccupied nev- 
trals in Europe have been licensed for 
use under conditions designed to 
insure that they will not be used for 
the benefit of Germany or Italy. 
Similarly, funds of nations occupied by 
the Axis are licensed for use in other 
parts of the world by refugee govern- 
ments, individuals and business firms. 

The actual mechanics of foreign 
funds control are more difficult to 
explain in simple terms because the 
system cannot be other than compli- 
cated and involved. Every bank has 
the responsibility first of ascertaining 
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what assets in its custody are blocked 
by Executive Orders and then what 
withdrawals are permitted by general 
or special license. Periodic and special 
reporting forms must also be made out 
and filed. The Treasury is now com- 
pleting a census of all foreign-owned, 
enemy and otherwise, assets in the 
United States, based on question- 
naires sent to banks and others, and 
when this is finished the Treasury 
should be able to give banks more 
assistance in locating blocked accounts. 


L.L legal material necessary for 
‘4 routine operation is contained ina 
Treasury leaflet entitled ‘“‘Documents 
Pertaining to Foreign Funds Control” 
which presumably is in possession of 
every bank. The latest revision is of 
August 16, 1941, and to bring it up 
to date requires the interleaving of 
several dozens mimeographed sheets of 
later licenses and amendments. The 
original Executive Order No. 8389 has 
been amended many times, and under 
it there are regulations, general rulings, 
and about 80 general licenses, and 
most of them have been amended since 
original issuance. Now that we are 
actually at war these should be less 
frequent, and before long the Treasury 
probably will issue an up-to-date revi- 
sion of these documents eliminating 
language which has been revoked or 
modified. In the meantime, all ques- 
tions of doubt should be referred to 
the district Federal Reserve Bank. 

The major task of every bank is to 
determine which of its accounts are 
blocked and therefore subject to de- 
posit or withdrawal only in accordance 
with general or special licenses. The 
definition of blocked assets and pro- 
tibited transactions is broad and com- 
plicated, and constant reference must 
be made to the legal language. In 
brief, just about any sort of financial 
transaction is covered, including collec- 
tion of dividends and access to safe 
deposit boxes. 

Assets which are blocked include not 
oly those controlled by the govern- 
ments named in the order, but assets 
of any of their ‘‘nationals,” and this 
lerm is given a meaning far broader 
than when used in any other sense. 
Among other things, it includes a 
titizen of one of the named countries, 
residing anywhere in the world; a 
titizen of the United States or any 
other country residing in one of the 
tamed countries, or who was there on a 
certain date, even though detained in 
that country against his will; an agent 
lor one of the countries or one of its 
tationals; a foreign corporation or an 
American corporation with substantial 
‘reign stock ownership; any person 
or firm on the blacklist; anyone desig- 
tated by the Treasury as a foreign 
tational; and, finally, any person or 
itm which a bank has reason to sus- 

















EDWARD H. FOLEY, Jr., General Counsel of the Treasury Department 


.. . has general supervision over the freezing of foreign funds 


pect may come under the definition. 

The only sure way for a bank to 
ferret out the accounts which come 
under the blocking regulations is to 
make a close study of all its accounts 
and customers. This will reveal many 
clues as to foreign connections. Very 
frequently a bank has noted unusual 
activity in the account of an American 
citizen of foreign extraction, or a 
resident alien whose account has been 
freed by a general license, and investi- 
gation has revealed that the depositor 
is acting for some friend or relative or 
business firm in enemy territory or for 
a blacklisted South American coné¢ern. 

Once a blocked account has been 
spotted, all departments of the bank 
should be notified to permit no trans- 
actions concerning it without complete 
assurance that it is permitted by 
license. 

Individual licenses may be obtained 
through Federal Reserve banks by the 
owners of blocked assets or their 
agents, and banks may assist their 
customers in applying for such licenses. 

General licenses are of many types. 
Generally speaking, those applicable 
to enemy nationals permit no transac- 
tions whatever beyond limited monthly 
withdrawals for living or normal busi- 
ness activities on behalf of nationals 
resident in the United States or a 
neutral country. For example, im- 
mediately after Japan attacked the 
United States all licenses affecting 
Japanese assets were revoked but 
within a few days the Treasury issued 
new licenses permitting Japanese na- 
tionals in this country to withdraw 
living expenses. and vegetable growers 


and Japanese merchants, particularly 
on the Pacific Coast, were licensed to 
continue normal business transactions 
under strict safeguards. 

Some of the general licenses apply to 
certain types of transactions, and 
others apply to all nationals of certain 
countries, while still others are of very 
limited application. To attempt to 
detail the many different sorts of 
financial transactions prohibited and 
those which are permitted under gen- 
eral licenses would be to repeat most of 
the legal language of the official docu- 
ments, so until the Treasury gets out 
a more current and condensed revision 
of the orders and its promised explana- 
tory booklet, each bank will have to 
wade through its file of orders, licenses 
and amendments and find the answer 
to a specific problem. 

Now that the big job of setting up 
the system is completed, and the 
initial task of adjusting it to actual 
war has been accomplished, the Treas- 
ury promises much speedier action in 
passing on applications for special 
licenses and in answering problems 
presented by banks. 

The Treasury’s division of Foreign 
Funds Control is now housed by 
itself in a former apartment house 
away from the business section of the 
Capitol. It is headed by John W. 
Pehle, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with Norman E. 
Towson us Assistant Director of For- 
eign Funds Control. General super- 
vision is given by Edward H. Foley, 
Jr., General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department, and by a committee of 
other Treasury officials. 
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Lmprinted Checks 


ANK checks have been in use for 
B over 150 years, yet if you com- 

pare the checks of our first banks 
with those in use today you will find 
that they have increased in size but 
not in good looks. In fact, some bank 
checks of 50 or even 75 years ago are 
no worse and often better in design 
and typography than many of our 
1941 models. 

One reason for this is that bankers 
have come to feel that since they were 
furnishing depositors with checks free 
of charge the depositors naturally 
would take what they were given, and 
like it. While this was partly true, 
the checks themselves have suffered 
as a consequence. From the banker’s 
point of view the cost was more 
important than appearance. In this 


modern age, when design and good 
looks are so essential to good mer- 
chandising and business development 
the usual check is lacking in appeal. 
The fact is frequently overlooked that 
those receiving checks cannot fail to 
form an impression of the sender from 
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MERCHANDISING 


By 
RAYMOND W. STANLEY 


Manager Advertising Department, The First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Improved appearance and many other selling features 
were incorporated into the bank’s Liberty Checks... 
then an extensive promotional campaign was launched 


to popularize them with depositors. 


The result was 


that over 2,000,000 checks were sold in six months 


the appearance of the check itself. 
Consequently, attractive, well-designed 
checks, like letterheads, can become 
builders of good will and prestige for 
the corporations and individuals who 
use them. 

Bankers have learned that many 
individual depositors and _ business 
firms were willing to pay to have their 
names printed on their checks, but 
have been slow to realize that deposi- 
tors will buy their own checks if some- 
thing worth buying is added. The 


companies which manufacture checks 
have long known this. They have not 
been content with selling checks to 
banks alone but they have gone direct 
to users and taken orders totaling 
millions. One manufacturer alone, 
who delivered over 500 million checks 
to banks last year, sold another 300 
million directly to depositors. These 
300 million were produced because they 
had what the user wanted and, equally 
important, because of good selling and 
merchandising. 


Announcement advertisement run in all Boston newspapers, and 







display poster used in branch windows and on banking floors 
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Here at The First National Bank of 
Boston, we knew from our own experi- 
ence that a large number of depositors 
would buy imprinted checks merely 
on the appeal of having “‘your name 
and address on your check.”” We knew 
of two banks in other parts of the 
country which had already sold pic- 
torial checks successfully. With the 
knowledge that check manufacturers 
were selling large quantities of checks 
to our own depositors, right under our 
very nose, it seemed that we, too, 
could sell them if we produced checks 
that had sufficient value to make 
them worth buying. Thus enlightened 
we arrived at a conclusion which, 
summed up in a few words, was this: 
People who like the nicer things of life 
are willing to pay the little more it costs 
to get them... and in any list of deposi- 
tors there are many such people. 


[i was the soundness of this premise 

that first prompted The First National 
Bank of Boston to consider giving 
depositors the opportunity to buy 
improved checks instead of using 
ordinary stock checks furnished at 
bank expense. This would make it 
possible for those who take pride in 
using the best to add checks to their 
list. Would there be enough of these 
people to make the effort worthwhile? 
How much would they pay for an 
improved check just because it was 
better than one they could get for 
nothing? How much better would it 
have to be? These were a few of the 
questions we confronted before our 
new product was manufactured and 
put on sale. 

Our new check was carefully de- 
veloped. The best in design, typog- 
raphy and reproduction processes was 
the objective in our endeavor to 
produce a check that would be dis- 
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1 Your Choice of ®OUR STYLES) 


of antique finish refillable cavers, attractively embossed 4 


Your Name Stamped in Gold” 
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USE THIS ORDER FORM : 
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250 checks {3 fitlereof 195 checks each) $4 By [7] 
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Announcement folder enclosed with depositors’ statements 


tinguished for its beauty, color and 
safety, and that would possess appeal- 
ing merchandising features. 

The selection of a trade name was of 
vital importance. It must have a 
definite appeal to Bostonians and a real 
Boston flavor. A long list of Boston 
nicknames was compiled. The City 
has been called “The Hub,” “The 
Bay Horse,” “The City of Baked 
Beans,” ““The Land of the Bean and 
the Cod,” “The Athens of America,” 
and a host of other names. All 
interesting and colorful, to be sure, 
but not very appropriate for the name 
of a check. It seemed particularly 
fitting that New England’s oldest and 


Boston's Mayor Tobin receiving the first Liberty Check Book from 
Vice-president Wilbur F. Lawson, left, as publicity send-off 

















largest bank should choose for its 
pictorial appeal on the face of the 
check some of Boston’s most treasured, 
historic possessions that played leading 
roles in the Colonies’ struggle for 
freedom in the periods just preceding 
and during the American Revolution. 
There was Faneuil Hall. It deserved 
a place of honor, Faneuil Hall, the 
Cradle of Liberty. That was it. They 
would be called Liberty Checks, named 
in honor of Faneuil Hall which was 
dedicated by patriot James Otis to 
the cause of Liberty, in a speech de- 
livered there in 1763. It was here 
that Boston voters held their town 
meetings in pre-revolutionary times, 
and where liberty of speech was not 
restricted to voters alone. Further- 
more the name Liberty Cheeks seemed 
to have particular significance at a 
time when the true value of liberty was 
becoming clearer to all of us every day. 

The pictorial appeal, prominently 
featured on the face of the checks, is a 
linear representation of historic sub- 
jects cherished by every Bostonian. 
In addition to Faneuil Hall, there is 
Boston Common, Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, the U. S. Frigate Constitution, 
Old North Church, Old State House, 
King’s Chapel and others. 

It was early realized that improved 
appearance alone would not sell the 
checks. There must be other appeals 
for the prospective buyer and they 
must be sound appeals to produce real 
results. These are the sales features 
stressed: 

1. Safety. One of the main advan- 
tages of Liberty Checks is the high 
degree of protection afforded the user 
because of the special safety features 
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of the paper on which the checks are 
lithographed. 

2. Individualized. Liberty Checks 
carry the depositor’s name and ad- 
dress, or any other imprinting desired. 
And, of course, all the checks and stubs 
are numbered consecutively to conform 
to each depositor’s own system. 

3. Variety. The Liberty Check line 
presents a wide variety of choices both 
as to styles and colors of checks and 
check book covers. Checks are avail- 
able in both the small and larger size 
for individuals and business firms. 

4. Covers. The large size covers 
are equipped with wire binding so 
that the books will lay flat when open. 
Attractively embossed in gold on the 
cover is the tower of Faneuil Hall. 
with Drown’s famed grasshopper atop. 
The depositor’s name is stamped in 
gold underneath. 

DS. Other Features. ‘The styles hav- 
ing three checks to a page have special, 
bound-in stub containers, permitting 
stubs of completely used books to be 
conveniently filed. Reorder forms are 
bound-in containing the copy of im- 
printing, and last number. as it 


Complete line of Liberty Check Book covers, 
each with reproduction of Faneuil Hall and 
name of depositor embossed in gold 





STYLE No. 10 








actually appears on the checks. A fly- 
leaf contains a one or a two year 
calendar. The larger size books carry 
the illustration of Boston as it appears 
on the checks, with a brief story about 
each point of interest shown. 

Once our product was developed. 
the next problem was how best to 


Safety, individuality, pictorial appeal and 
variety of styles were among the selling 
features developed in the new checks 


market it through the bank’s tweaty. 
three banking offices. A meeting was 
called of officers and branch managers, 
At this meeting, the whole story of 
Liberty Checks was told, and the 
program announced for prompting 
them. This was several days before 
the public announcement. Large dis. 
play sheets that were to be used in 
introducing the many features of the 
check were shown, and those present 
at the meeting were supplied with 
actual samples of the complete line, 
including checks, covers, price lists 
and order blanks. Also shown at the 
meeting were all forthcoming adver- 
tisements and merchandising aids. 
Among these were colorful counter 
cards, cards for tellers’ windows, and 
large display posters for the windows 
of branch offices and strategic loca- 
tions on the banking floors. The fact 
was stressed that the success of 
Liberty Checks depended first, last 
and always on personal sales effort. 
Depositors were notified of the new 
checks by means of a folder enclosed 
in their statements. This described 
the checks, carried illustrations, set 
forth the various features, and con- 
tained an order form for immediate 
use. The folder was in the form of a 
return mailing piece so that the order 
could be signed and dropped in the mail. 
No envelope or postage was necessary. 
Although Liberty Checks are avail- 
able only to depositors, a newspaper 
announcement was used to create 
public interest. This resulted in some 


new accounts from people who wanted 
See IMPRINTED CHECKS—Page 32 
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‘| The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 


ty- MARK A. BROWN .... With the war’s 
vas — advent, and the likelihood of increased shortages 
rs. — of materials, the A. B. A.’s new Committee on 
of & Priorities assumes even greater importance. Its 
the F chairman is Mark A. Brown, vice-president, 
ing — Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. The 
ore — other members are Ben E. Young, vice-president, 
jis: — National Bank of Detroit, and W. J. Waller, 
in § vice-president, Hamilton National Bank, Wash- 
the F ington, D. C. The committee will be concerned 
ent — with developments in respect to priority regula- 
ith } tions in which banks are affected. 
ine, 
ists HENRY F. SHAFFNER... Mr. Shaffner, 
the F chairman of the board of Wachovia Bank and 
ver- | Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
ids. | died December 3 at the age of 74. His service with 
iter | the bank dates back to 1893; he became senior 
and — vice-president in 1918 and chairman of the board 
ows | in 1931. He was also president of the Winston- 
yca- PF Salem Building and Loan Association. 





























fact MARK A. BROWN HENRY F. SHAFFNER 
ol 

last JOHN S. FLEEK ... As president of the 
were Investment Bankers Association of America and 
yrs also chairman of the Public Information Com- 
be 4 mittee, Mr. Fleek assumes command of the active 
| y public education campaign which the association 
be launched a year and a half ago under the aggres- 
wri sive leadership of Emmett F. Connely, Detroit. 
of 2 In order to devote his full time to this activity, 
; re Mr. Fleek has taken a leave of absence from the 
sail investment firm of Hayden, Miller and Com- 
ne pany, Cleveland, of which he is a partner. 

vail FERMOR S. CANNON... With many 
aper problems confronting mortgage financing institu- 
eate tions, Mr. Cannon faces a momentous year as 
a the new president of the United States Savings 


and Loan League. He is president of the Rail- 
roadmen’s Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Indianapolis. Ralph H. Cake, Portland, Ore., is 
the League’s first vice-president; John F. Scott. 
come 6. Cane FERMOR S. CANNON St. Paul, Minn., is second vice-president. 





GEORGE BUFFINGTON ... Mr. Buff- 
ington of Chicago has been newly appointed as 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge 
of the program to encourage saving for taxes. 
In this connection he is expected to seek extensive 
bank co-operation. Many banks in their adver- 
lising have already stressed the importance of 
saving in advance for the heavier taxes to come. 


_ MAJOR VANCE L. SAILOR ... Major 

Sailor has been appointed Chief of the Division 

of Examiners of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, succeeding John G. Nichols who 
died November 10. Affiliated with the FDIC 
since its founding in 1933, Major Sailor has been 
on military leave as Supervising Examiner of the 
sixth FDIC district with headquarters at St. 
Louis. Prior to 1933, Major Sailor was with the 
First National Bank, Fort Smith, Arkansas, the 
| National City Bank of St. Louis. and The First 
Bice | National Bank of St. Louis. 














GEORGE BUFFINGTON MAJOR VANCE L. SAILOR 








CANADIAN BANKING 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Thrift Stressed in Current 
Bank Advertising 


Featuring the theme that “Thrift 
Gives Canada Wings, Builds Ships, 
Builds Tanks, Equips Men,” the Royal 
Bank of Canada has started a new 
campaign for saving. The copy stresses 
the importance of saving to help pay 
new wartime taxes, buy war saving 
certificates and war bonds. Copy 
draws attention to the bank’s family 
budget book, copies of which are 
available free. Colorful posters for 
use in Royal Bank branches also tie 
in with the thrift campaign. 

The Bank of Montreal, stressing 
“Save For Victory,” heads up all its 
new advertising with the slogan “Hold 
High The Torch Of Freedom,” with 
a maple leaf as background for the 
flaming torch. The copy draws atten- 
tion to the various bank services in 
connection with the war effort. 


7 ¢ 


New Banker’s Association 
President 


American bankers attending the 
recent National Foreign Trade Associ- 
ation convention in New York were 
told of Canada’s war effort by a 
Canadian colleague who summed up 
the part Canadian banking has played 
with the statement that “‘the Canadian 
banking system, as an integral part 
of Canada’s free economy, under a 
free government, has been demon- 
strated as a sound and most resilient 
financial mechanism, used with great 
technical skill and directed by sound 
policy. In this experience of the 
Canadian economy and the Canadian 
banking and financial system lies much 
of the justification for the abundant 
hope that we can as readily meet 
the challenge of the post-war years 
to come.” 

The speaker was Charles St. Pierre, 
general manager of Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale and newly elected 
president of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association. White haired, though 
youthful looking, at the age of 55 
years, Charles St. Pierre has reached 
the highest honor Canadian bankers 
can offer. For a two-year term during 
1942 and 1943, he will preside over the 
semi-annual meetings of the CBA 
and such other meetings as the needs 
of a country at war may require of an 
association whose members are the 
general managers of Canada’s ten 
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Canadian bank advertising campaigns are keyed to war themes 


chartered banks. When not on CBA 
duties, Charles St. Pierre can usually 
be found in the high-ceilinged paneled 
offices on the second floor of the head 
office of the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale on St. James Street in Mon- 
treal. 

Charles St. Pierre is general manager 
of a branch banking organization in 
which he has grown up, and which is 
highly concentrated in the Province 
of Quebec where 203 of its 222 branches 
are located. Other branches are 
scattered in Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. One office is located 
in Paris, France, but it has been com- 
pletely cut off from the head office 
since the German occupation of that 
city. Because so much of the bank’s 
business is in Quebec Province, practi- 
cally all staff members must speak 
French and English, and all bank 
forms are available in the two official 
languages of the Dominion. 


The president of the CBA started 
banking at the age of 16 years, shortly 
after graduating from Mount St. Louis 
College, Montreal, where he was born. 
He began as a junior with the Banque 
d’Hochelaga, named after the Indian 
village where now stands Montreal. 
His promotions were steady. He saw 
service mainly in his native city, but 
as inspector traveled widely through- 
out Canada visiting the bank’s scat- 
tered branches. During the First 
World War he was stationed at the 
bank’s Winnipeg branch for one yeal, 
the longest single period he was away 
from Montreal. This consistent serv- 
ice in one city is a record in Canadian 
banking where most top executives 
see long years of service in various 
parts of the Dominion before being 
appointed to head office posts. In 
1924 when the Banque d’Hochelaga 
absorbed the Banque Nationale and 


See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 36 
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Front row, left to right: Associate Justices Stanley Forman Reed, Owen J. Roberts, Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, Associate 


Justices Hugo Lafayette Black and Felix Frankfurter. 


Back row, left to right: Associate Justices James F. Byrnes, William 
Orville Douglas, Frank Murphy and Robert H. Jackson 


New photograph of the United States Supreme Court as it is now constituted 


Court DECcISIONS... 


Directors protected by statute of limitations, doctrine of laches... 
Why banks should honor only authorized signatures . .. When does giving 
of renewal note waive defenses? ... Danger of buying a note too cheaply 


Directors Protected by 
Limitations 


When the directors of a national 
bank are sued for an alleged breach of 
their ‘“‘trust”? as directors, may they 
plead in their defense the statute of 
limitations or the corresponding doc- 
trine of laches in equity? In a recent 
Federal court case involving the direc- 
tors of a national bank in Virginia, it 
was contended that in such cases the 
directors were not protected by the 
statute of limitations or the equitable 
doctrine of laches. 

The Federal court thought other- 
wise and quoted with approval an 
earlier decision of a Virginia court as 
follows: 

“The directors of a national bank 
are not trustees of an express trust, 
with respect to the property or funds 
ol the bank, but of an implied or 
resulting trust created by the oper- 
ation of law upon their official relation 
to the bank; and the statute of limita- 
tions and the doctrine of laches may 
be invoked in their defense, when sued 


By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


for a breach of such trust. Such an 
action is maintainable either at law or 
in equity, and a court of equity will 
follow the statute of limitations, unless 
unusual or extraordinary circumstances 
render its application inequitable in a 
particular case.” (White vs. Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 122 
Federal Reporter, Second Series, 770.) 

This Virginia decision, the Federal 
court remarked, is “in accordance with 
the general rule.” 

e Sd Sd 


Signature by Unauthorized 
Agent 


In opening a deposit account with a 


Tennessee bank a business concern 
filed with the bank the signature of 
its manager as the only ‘“‘authorized”’ 
signature on the account. In the 
actual operation of the account many 
checks payable to the concern were 
endorsed in the concern’s name with 
a rubber stamp followed by the ink 
signature of a bookkeeper. Over a 
period of time the bank received for 
deposit and collection many checks 
thus endorsed. The same bookkeeper 
from time to time drew small checks 
on the concern’s account and thus 
withdrew small amounts to be used in 
making change. 

In one instance the bookkeeper 
drew a check on the concern’s account, 
cashed it at the bank and converted 
the money to his own use. Later the 
concern sued the bank for the amount 
of this check, which had been charged 
to the account. The bank pointed out 
that the endorsement and the drawing 
of checks by the bookkeeper was a 
practice of long standing, which had 


See COURT DECISIONS—Page 38 
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New Booklets 


What Price Giving? ... A handy 
and authoritative tabular guide to tax 
computation, which enables the reader 
to find, at a glance, the amount by 
which his estate tax and income tax 
will be reduced as a result of a dona- 
tion or gift of a portion of his property. 

Clearly shown is the manner in 
which the increase in gift tax rates, 
which became operative January 1, 











AND 
TRUST COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience—Ofiicials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 


out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 





ESTABLISHED 1908 


‘ MEMBER | 
_ NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
‘DEPOSIF INSURANCE CORPORATION 









== 











The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House, 
Second and Burroughs Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan 


ing to the insured shares of these 
institutions, and additional informa. 
tion concerning the operation, regy. 
lation and supervision, insurance pro- 
tection, ownership and taxation o| 
the federal savings and loan associ. 
ations. 


Securing Personal Loans... 
An elaborate and complete 20-page bro- 





chure covering the subject of credit life 
insurance as applied to personal loans, 
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Showing, at a glance, tax savings available through gifts 


affects gift taxes and estate tax savings. 

The reader is enabled to find the 
correct estate, gift and income taxes 
on a given income almost instantly by 
means of a new and ingenious dual 
parallel fold feature. 


Year-End Bond Review ... 
A summary of the salient developments 
in the 1941 bond market, tracing the 
outstanding factors which influenced 
the various classifications such as 
municipals, corporate issues, etc. This 
review is published annually for the 
purpose of promoting a clear perspec- 
tive of past trends and some basis for 
judgment in the year ahead. 


Investment Shares in Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations 
A number of these associations 
have formed a voluntary non-profit 
organization with the single purpose 
of seeing to it that trust and investment 
officers understand the merits of their 
investment shares for long term in- 
vestment funds. 

The organization has prepared this 
brochure, presenting facts pertain- 


The brochure cites nine specitic 
advantages which credit life insurance 
presents to a bank’s personal loan 
department, relates how the plan 
operates, and describes the two major 
types of coverage. It was prepared by 
a company that has specialized exclu- 
sively in this field of insurance for the 
past sixteen years. 


Still Timely 


Installment Selling During the 
Emergency ... What the president 
of the largest independent sales finance 
company thinks about Regulation W. 


Securities of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. ..A 75-page handbook trac- 
ing important trends in the Govern- 
ment securities market, and discussing 
practical investment problems. 


Improved Mailing for Smaller 
Businesses ... That the application 
of metered mailing methods is feasible 
for the small volume mailer is the 
theme of this booklet. 
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To Win the War 


Each passing day sees an acceleration 


of the tempo of American shipyards, 
the basic factor in naval production. 
But to achieve victory decisively, still 
more ships built with still more speed 
are vital— now. 

To make possible our floating ram- 
parts of steel and all else that is nec- 
essary on land and sea and in the 
air to win the war—commercial banks 


throughout the country are actively 


participating in financing the construc- 
tion of new shipyards as well as other 
facilities for armament production. 

In financing the building of these 
great industrial defense plants, the 
Chase National Bank is cooperating in 
vigorous measure with correspondent 
banks throughout the land, thus help- 
ing to place in the hands of our armed 
forces the means of defending this 


nation’s honor and integrity. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


to use the check because it pictured 
Boston so attractively. The papers 
carried considerable publicity about 
the checks and on the day after the 
announcement a picture of Boston’s 
Mayor Tobin receiving the first book 
of Liberty Checks appeared in the 
local newspapers. 

The plan met with instant success 
and sales have continued to hold up 
surprisingly well even after the enthu- 
siasm of the first few weeks subsided. 





Because business concerns were users 
of large quantities of checks it was 
obvious that the greatest possibilities 
for sales lay in their direction. Re- 
sults have proved this to be true. 

In offering Liberty Checks, the sales 
appeals are very important. While 
many users have purchased them be- 
cause of their appearance, experience 
has shown that most people expect 
more than good looks for their money. 
Liberty Checks have many different 
sales appeals, some of which “click” 
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IMPRINTED CHECKS 








|B peeer requires production and more production on farms as well 
as in factories. More milk, cheese, poultry, eggs, and hogs. These 
mean increased acreages of hay, legumes and pastures which may 
require important shifts from other crops. Many farmers are producing 
Food for Freedom and soundly financing its production through 
local lending institutions which rediscount such loans with a Federal 
intermediate credit bank. City dollars, invested in Federal intermediate 
credit bank debentures by means of which such rediscounts are financed, 
thereby go to work on the farm. City dollars, protected by more than 
18 years of experience in lending by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, thus contribute to the strengthening of our national defense. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, §. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 












with one type of prospect and some 
with another. That is why it is much 
better to determine as soon as possible 
which of the many sales points seem 
to interest a prospective purchaser 
rather than try to stress some par- 
ticular point which may mean little 
or nothing to him. 

The following is a summary of 
Liberty Check sales appeals: 


I. The Check Itself: 


1. Distinctive Design. 2. Name: 
“Liberty Checks.” 3. Name and Ad- 
dress of Depositor on Checks. 4. Pre. 
numbered Checks and Stubs. 5. Three 
Color Choices: Gray, Blue and Brown. 
6. Small Size Checks, 3 styles. (a, 
Panel End; b. Draft; c. Voucher.) 
7. Commercial Size Checks, 3 styles. 


II. The Check Paper: 


1. Restricted Availability. 2. Sensi- 
tive to Alteration, Chemical or Erasure. 


III. The Check Book Covers: 


1. Durable, Antique Finish. 2. 
Attractively Embossed in Gold. 3. 
Wire Binding, Lays Flat, Refillable. 
4. Name Stamped in Gold. 5. Special 
Stub Container. 6. Calendar. 7. 
Reorder Form Bound in Book. 

The proper sales use of the many 
features of the check is just a case of 
personal judgment and the correct 
approach will do much to get an order. 
We know this is so, because in the six 
months we have had these checks for 
sale, over 3,000 depositors have said 
“Why, yes I would like some of those 
checks,” for a combined total of over 
2,000,000 Liberty Checks. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) ‘ 
printed book tells in detail what the 

trust department of the bank actually t 

does —cataloging the major duties and y 
responsibilities in the performance 0! 

each service and indicating when the c 

several services can be used. And . 
special mimeographed analyses of bank- 
ing rules and regulations, such as 
Regulation W and Executive Order 
8389, are likewise supplied as occasion 

arises. 

Further, for the use of managers 


and supervisors and the general use 
of all operating personnel, mimeo 
graphed operating procedures, operat- 
ing bulletins, and personnel bulletins 
have been prepared and are maintained. 
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Finally, mention may be made o! 


casion 


nagels 


Yi SAFER! 


Common pointed pins have been in use since old 
Roman days, but the Safety Pin was not thought 
of until 1849. » » Paper making is as old as pin mak- 
ing. Yet it remained for George La Monte, in 1871, 
to invent Safety Paper for the protection of checks 
against fraudulent alteration and forgery. » » Since 
the first check was written on La Monte Safety Paper, 
uncountable billions of dollars have been protected 
against the hazard of check-raising through this 


medium. » » Checks of more than 75 per cent of the 


nation’s leading banks are today written on LaMonte 
Safety Paper. No greater testimony could be offered 


as to its dollar-value in preventing fraud. » » Amer- 


ica’s outstanding business corporations also specify 


La Monte Safety Paper. They value the protection 
it offers ... and the prestige it imparts. » » Ask your 
lithographer or printer to show you samples of La 
Monte Safety Papers and explain how you can have 
your own trade mark or individual design incorpo- 
rated in your check paper. 


LN MONTES Zafedy PAPER F 
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Makers of BYRON WESTON CO, LINEN RECORD (Extra No. 1, 100% Cotton and Linen Clippings), DEFIANCE LEDGER 
.t00% Corton Fibre Content), WAVERLY LEDGER (85%), CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%), WINCHESTER LEDGER (50%), 
BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%), WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER and INDEX (50%), WESTON’S BOND (Extra 
No. 1), DEFIANCE BOND (100%), HOLMESDALE BOND (75%), WINCHESTER BOND (50%), BLACKSTONE BOND (25%). 


Who? Why? When? Where? How 
many? How much? Today those ques- 
tions demand instant, accurate an- 
swers ... and paper has the job of 
providing them quickly, efficiently 
and in easily understood form. 

For that reason, paper now as- 
sumes even greater importance in 
business and industry and on the 
men responsible for the proper selec- 
tion of paper falls an even greater 
responsibility. 

If you are concerned in any way 


with the selection or purchase of 


paper for record keeping, account- 
ing, clerical or correspondence pur- 
poses, remember that the Byron 
Weston Company specializes in the 
manufacture of high grade, cotton 
fibre content papers designed ex- 
pressly for these uses. The complete 
line of Weston ledger, index, bond 
and machine accounting paper con- 
tains a range of grades, weights and 
colors for every need or application. 
Your printer or paper supplier 
will assist you in selecting the right 
Weston paper for any purpose. 


IF IT’S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON pawee 


FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION on the selection, procurement and use of high 
grade papers, ask us to send you Weston's Papers, a special publication of 
news, ideas and information for paper buyers. Write for it today. Address: 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass., Dept. B 
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our printed booklet entitled “The 
Bank in Which You Work.” Ney 
employees are required to study this as 
part of the first day’s induction proe. 
ess. The booklet gives an idea of the 
bank building, sketches personne! poli. 
cies and facilities, indicates the bank’s 
development and place in the financia] 
world, gives a general description of 
the various departments and divisions, 
and states broadly the bank’s policy 
as to customer relations. 

Although it may seem that we are 
working out an elaborate program of 
training at the Continental Illinois, 
two facts require emphasis: (1) We 
are still feeling our way toward what 
we are trying to accomplish; (2) train- 
ing is definitely a continuous and 
unending process. ‘Training starts 
with the newcomer who is assigned to 
a particular job. It has to do with 
preparing employees for better jobs. 
It is concerned with training those 
who do not show aptitude in one kind 
of job so that they can do other kinds 
of work for which they are better 
qualified. But above all, the training 
program has to do with trying to get 
all members of the operating staff to 
do a better job, to assure better per- 
formance and thus make for better 
customer relations. 


o* ° 8 


FARM CREDIT 
POLICY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


puts more cattle on his land than he 
has corn to feed. In this situation, he 
becomes dependent upon purchased 
feed, and can take a terrible shellacking 
if the price of grain goes up or the 
price of cattle goes down. As long as 
he is feeding corn raised on the place. 
he is in the situation of the fellow who 
can afford to stay in the poker game 
because he didn’t have any money 
when he sat down and is playing with- 
out any possibility of loss. 

With the recent high price of cattle. 
some speculative fever has manifested 
itself among a few feeders in this dis- 
trict. If a farmer wants to speculate 
in beef cattle using his own money. 
this is probably none of the bank’s 
affair. But when he comes to us for 
the money with which to buy feeder 
steers, we check very carefully into 
how this herd would tally with the} 
feed in his cribs, silos and haystacks. 
We had rather have the cash than have 
to foreclose a chattel mortgage 0 
cattle. 





price of beef on the hoof turns down-f 


We have turned down a few) 
such loans and probably we shall have 
to keep turning them down until they 
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Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 


voluntary 
pay-roll 

allotment 
plan 


helps workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 








helps defend America today 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
**hit-or-miss.’’ | We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience oi having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

“ach employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


GPO 






















How big does a company have to be? — From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 








428498 
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ward and pinches some of the venture- best farmers are coming in with extra Although this is anything but desir. B ate 
some farmers. payments to reduce their loans beyond able from the angle of keeping loaned B in th 

From the standpoint of getting our the terms required in the indenture. up, we are actively encouraging our § large 
money to work at profitable rates, we Consequently, it is a struggle to main- mortgage debtors to use as much spare ff inter 
could stand right now a little more tain our farm mortgage portfolio cash as they can scrape up for princi- B readi 
active interest in buying farms for a_ without a shrinkage in its total. We pal reductions. A farmer is just like He 
future profit. Our current difficulty have to run our hardest to stay where any other human being. If he has § tunit 
in the farm mortgage field is that our we are. money, he is unlikely to hang onto it, § ambi 

He uses it for some purpose or other. B men. 
If he uses it to buy farm equipment f start 
that he could get along without, or § stay 
household equipment that is pleasant § no fi 
to own but not necessary, he will § the 3 
probably at the same time increase § he h: 
YES ! CR ED | T l! F € his total debt, and weaken his financial — bank 
position. If he uses it to make a down — mem 
! NS U RA N cé HELPS US payment on some more land, he is cer- § have 
tainly putting his neck into a noose, § the ¢ 
INCREASE LOAN VOL UMe and if he is over 30 years old, he knows — Can: 
this danger from experience or first- — man. 
hand observation. But if he pays it § the ¢ 
—" ici on his mortgage and thus reduces his § of th 
| Banks using Credit Life Insur- outstanding debt and his carrying 
fim ance to protect Personal Loans charges, he is strengthening his posi- 
F are unanimous in their endorse- tion against the dangers of the defla- 
, ; tionary period which inevitably must} Ant 
ment of this service to help follow the present rising activity. As— Wat 
beti® lean. volume we often say inside our bank, we haveRe 
; never lost money by having a customer) yom 
The security furnished by insurance on the life of the pay us what he owed us, even though # staff 
‘ hike : cB: 2 it may have cost us some interest yield ann) 
borrower makes possible a diversification of single at the moment. T 
name, endorsed and other types of personal loans Cash income to farmers from mar-F Cap, 
. ketings during the first half of 1941 fF yoy 
with safety and profit to the bank. ran 14 per cent above the same period 317 
Without obligation, our brochure furnishes be 1940, and the rate of increase has cent 
complete details... Write today. een accelerating throughout the en- | enlis 
suing months. There is every reason f peor 
to expect that speculative influences pow 
will begin to push for excessive valu-F tary 
t ations and excessive loans if and af pog 
this movement continues. Eventually, > of ) 
Busurarre - Comp any of course, there will come breaks in the Fann, 
dike of experience, and some loans Will F trea) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHI pi be made by less discreet lenders which F of ¢ 
on : Debtor io Gauor —neditor’ sound judgment would not counte-f | 
a on So Dts He a Arnal nance. But if the banks and the other ~ee 
institutional lenders maintain theilf yoy, 
SLIDING-DRAWER STEEL farm mortgage credit policies on i in t] 
sound basis of normal values, thisB ab¢ 
TR ANSFER FILES CORRUGATED PAPER country should avoid most of the head-F The 
FILE BOXES aches that followed the last boom "F— mo, 
“‘Installations Beautiful” , farm prices. | outl 

2 2 : . ° o | tem: 

=5 5 | B 

=3 . a anni 
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™ = CANADIAN |"; 
£2 } Incr 

a- BANKING | fui 

Patented tion 

beng wd —_ nein aoe c (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) adju 

— changed its name to the preseml— con 

FINISH any color. Outstanding fee —SUPPLIES— Banque Canadienne Nationale, Charles e 

tures, such as positive drawer stops— . Steel Transfer Binders.... St. Pierre was promoted to chief in- oO t 

interlocking stacking—follower sup- Steel Coin Boxes... Trays... Racks... spector of the enlarged bank. Eleven} trib 
ports—Celluloid Covered Card Cases. Steel Check Sorters . . . Lock-Seal Night years later he was appointed assistant) for 

In use in thousands of institutions—Recom- POT TT a es -and Bit Straps | | general manager, and in 1936 becam¢ 

general manager, the post he nov 
STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. || occupies. a 
Bank Supplies Since 1914 Retiring to the extreme, Mr. S'fj Por 
Pierre is little known outside immedi and 
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| been taken on in their place. 
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ate banking circles, taking little part 
in the social or civic life of Canada’s 
largest city. A keen student of the 
international scene, he does much 
reading in his bachelor home. 

He is a great believer in the oppor- 
tunities of Canadian banking for 
ambitious and hard working young 
men. The story is told that when he 


§ started his career he was told not to 


stay too long in the bank, that it held 
no future for a young man. But in 
the 39 years he has spent in the bank, 
he has shown that there is a future in 
banking. Mr. St. Pierre is the second 
member of his bank in recent years to 
have been elected to the presidency of 
the CBA, the president of the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, Beaudry Le- 
man, having held the presidency of 
the CBA when he was general manager 
of the bank. 


¢ 4 ° 


Annual Reports Reflect 
Wartime Changes 


Great increase in the number of 
women now serving on Canadian bank 
staffs was shown in the first 1941 
annual reports. General Manager H. 


| T. Jaffray of the Imperial Bank of 


Canada at the annual meeting on 
November 26 at Toronto stated that 
317 members of the staff, or 26 per 
cent of the entire male staff, had 
enlisted, and that 478 girls had 
Girls 
now total 662 or 42 per cent of the 
staff of 1,560. Similarly Jackson 
Dodds, general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal on December 1 told the 
annual meeting of the bank at Mon- 
treal that there was scarcely a branch 
of the bank which did not have at 
least one member of its staff on active 


| service, and that about 50 per cent of 


young men 25 years of age or younger 
in the bank had been granted leave of 
absence to join the armed services. 


| The Bank of Montreal now has 900 





more women on the staff than at the 
outbreak of war, and of these 500 are 
temporary for the duration of the war. 

Barclays Bank (Canada) held its 
annual meeting towards mid-Novem- 
ber in Montreal. General Manager 
H. A. Stevenson reported profits ‘“‘were 
very satisfactory despite an inevitable 


| crease in overhead expenses.” The 


| Policy of the bank under war condi- 
tions was chiefly characterized by 


resent fF 
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adjustments to meet the changing 
conditions and to meet the demands 
arising from the quickening rhythm 
of the country’s production and dis- 
tribution of commodities which called 
for faster and heavier financing in 
Many quarters. 

The highest total assets, greatly in- 
creased deposits, a strong investment 
Portiolio, increased commercial loans 
and Satisfactory earnings were fea- 
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High 


stock. 


fication of packages of coins and bills. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 






BRANDT 


COIN WRAPPERS and BILL STRAPS 


Reasonable Prices 


A CONSTANTLY INCREASING NUMBER OF BANKS through- 
out the country are swinging to Brandt made Coin Wrappers 
and Bill Straps. The reasons for the swing are these: 

Guaranteed, reasonable prices, under a special preference agreement explained below. 


Brandt Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps are made of a very fine quality, good weight paper 


The flat tubular wrappers ‘‘pop’’ open readily to receive coins, and because they are 
firmly glued they cannot break open at the seams. 


The Bill Straps are amply gummed so that they will hold securely. 


Wrappers and straps are furnished in distinctive colors of paper to permit ready identi- 


The print on these goods is clear cut and distinct. 


Because of the excellent reputation enjoyed by Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
due to the high quality of other Brandt products including Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 
Brandt Coin Sorting and Counting Machines and Brandt Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines, banks have no hesitation in changing to Brandt Coin Wrappers and Bill 
Straps, knowing that they can rely upon receiving high quality goods. 


Buy Guaranteed Brandt Products 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. - - Watertown, Wisconsin 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


Quality 








PREFERENCE 
AGREEMENT 


Brandt Coin Wrappers and Bill 
Straps can be purchased under 
a preference agreement which 
guarantees against price in- 
creases and gives the purchaser 
the benefit of price declines. 
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Many banks have for years pur- 
chased under this special form 
of agreement. We are sure it 
will interest you. May we tell 
you about it? 


By... 


_-<mnsaeiaedaaiaaaaaeaamemeaameaammmem ammmesie 
| WO). BORON ZS 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
Dept. B1, 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


Please send full information re- 
garding your preference agreement 
covering the purchase of Coin 
Wrappers and Bill Straps. Alsosend samples and quote prices. 


O Please also send us information regarding the latest 


Bank Name 


LET TAP ET REE IIR OT ITN AC T oaIe : 





type: 

O Brandt Automatic Cashiers 

O Brandt Coin Sorting & Counting Machines 

O Brandt Coin Counting & Packaging Machines 











tures in the 7lst annual statement of 
the Dominion Bank for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1941. The bank’s 
total assets, the highest in its history, 
were given as in excess of $168,000,000. 
Total deposits amounted to $143,151,- 
535, an increase of $12,740,018 over 
the previous year. Of this amount 
nearly $8,000,000 was increases in non- 
interest bearing deposits which totaled 
nearly $49,000,000. The bank con- 
tinues in a strong liquid position with 
cash assets of $33,889,378 and immedi- 
ately available assets amounting to 
$80,131,481 or 52.94 per cent of public 
liabilities. 


Indicative of the extent to which the 
Bank of Montreal is participating in 
Canada’s war effort is the large total 
assets figure of $1,046,551,479 shown 
in the annual statement, the highest 
in the history of the 124-year-old 
organization. Commercial loans, in- 
cluding advances to manufacturers, 
farmers, merchants and others, have 
increased 18 per cent above the 1940 
figure, totaling in Canada $254,427,000 
_and abroad $21,271,000. A significant 
decrease is shown in advances to 
provincial and municipal governments 
from $35,000,000 in 1940 to $29,000,- 
000 in 1941. The reduction is believed 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


Bank and Building and Loan Passbooks and 
‘ocket Check Cases. Super finish and antique 
Moorish passbooks, Burroughs Window Machine 
Books and all other styles of passbooks and pocket 
check cases. Excellent opportunity for bank 
supply and stationery salesmen. 
Write for samples and prices. 
AMERICAN PASSBOOK CO. 
AKERS BLDG., - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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to reflect improvement in provincial 
and municipal government finances. 
Quickly available resources amount to 
$705,662,000 or 73 per cent of all 
liabilities to the public. Bank deposits 
in Canada have risen to a new record 
figure of $809,110,000, while abroad 
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This new year will present a real 
challenge to every business or- 
ganization. We approach it confi- 
dent that our standards of service 
will be maintained. Last year we 
delivered checks to an average of 
4,175 banks each month. This 
year we hope to serve even more 
and we expect to doit as carefully 


and as quickly as in the past. 


Positiveness is not always in good 


le 


taste during a period 
of uncertainty, but 
we hold the strong 

conviction that 
there will be no 


restrictions placed 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 





\ 


Dependable Service 





CHECK PRINTERS 
Dru 


Manufacturing Plants at 
CHICAGO 


~~ 


upon the use of bank checks. 
Any curtailment would increase 
the printing of currency, which 
would have a far-reaching and un- 


desirable effect upon our economy. 


To those banks who now favor 
us with their patronage we ex- 
press our deep appreciation and 
we assure them that our thoughts 
throughout thecoming year will be 
focused upon service to our cus- 
tomers. To those who 
seek a dependable 

sourceof supply for 

bank checks, we 

offer the facilities 


UXE 


of our five plants. 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 























There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 











NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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the 1941 figure now stands at $119. 
277,000. Profit after all deductions 
was $3,437,026, practically the same 
as the previous year. Taxes amount 
to the same amount as dividends, 
President Huntly R. Drummond told 
the annual meeting, stating that 
“through its taxation, the government 
has conscripted capital in all business 
enterprises.” 

The more active state of business is 
reflected in the annual statement of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce for 
the year ending October 31, 1941, 
Non-interest bearing deposits jumped 
$41,000,000, reaching $252,067,982. In 
spite of heavy investment by the 
public in government financial cam- 
paigns, interest-bearing deposits in. 
creased by nearly $3,000,000, totaling 
$351,428,956. Cash holdings amounted 
to $119,206,627, representing 16.79 
per cent of liabilities to the public. 
Quick assets increased by $31,499,131 
to a total figure of $427,432,070, or 
60.2 per cent of total liabilities to the 
public. Current loans in Canada at 
$249,126,821 were the highest in ten 
years, and $29,000,000 more than in 
1940. Current loans outside Canada 
also increased to $18,344,464. Total 
assets stood at $761,407,978, an in- 
crease of nearly $57,000,000 in the 
year, and the highest figure since the 
record year of 1929. Net profits, after 
deductions of $1,665,987 for Dominion 
taxes, amounted to slightly over 
$3,000,000. 

Owing to increased operating costs, 
including higher taxes, profits of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada were slightly 
lower for 1941 amounting to $872,190. 
Total assets reached a new high at 
$206,587,280. Current loans increased 
by $12,000,000 to $79,609,294. De- 
posits climbed to $183,231,152, an 
increase of $14,500,000. 
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COURT 
DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 239) 


never been questioned, and that there- 
fore the concern was “estopped” to 
raise the question now. 

For its part the concern contended 
that if such a practice had been per- 
mitted by the bank, knowledge of it 
had never been given to the concer 
or to its manager. Further, it was 
pointed out that the signature card 
contained the only authorized signa 
ture, namely, that of the manager. 

“It is not established,” said the 
Tennessee court, “that the firm knew 
anything of the practice of the book- 
keeper’s endorsing and drawing checks 
on the concern’s account. The mal- 
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ager, who had sole authority to draw 
checks by reason of the signature card, 
denies that he knew anything of the 
practice. ' 

“The bank cannot establish a cus- 
tom and confer apparent authority 
upon an unauthorized agent by rec- 
ognizing the unauthorized agent’s acts 
over a period of time and then rely 
upon this custom as conferring ap- 
parent authority in the absence of 
knowledge of the custom to the 
principal. The doctrine of apparent 
authority is based upon an estoppel 
of the principal, and it is the principal’s 
conduct and not the bank’s that raises 
the estoppel. The bank cannot rely 
upon its own negligence of which the 
customer is ignorant as the basis of an 
estoppel against the customer.” 

Under the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Law the signature of any 
party may be affixed by an agent and 
the authority of the agent may be 


| proved as in other cases of agency. 


Thus if a depositor knowingly permits 
an employee or other party to endorse 
or sign checks on his account, he is 
“estopped” to deny the 
genuineness or validity of the signa- 
tures. As the Tennessee decision indi- 
cates, however, the safest plan for 


| banks is to recognize and honor only 
| those ‘authorized signatures” appear- 


ing on the signature card. (Industrial 
vs. Carter County Bank, 154 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 432.) 


* 


. | Renewal Note ‘‘Waives’’ 
| Defenses 


A rather unusual phase of the 
renewal note situation is developed in 
a recent Oklahoma case. Suppose, 
for example, that the maker gives a 
renewal note for an original note ob- 
tained from him by misrepresentation 
on the part of the payee or on which 
there has been a partial failure of 
consideration. May he raise such 
defenses when sued on the renewal 


note? 


“Where one gives a note in renewal 


| of another note with the knowledge at 


the time of a partial failure of con- 
sideration for the original note, or 
false representations by the payee, he 
Walves such defense and cannot set it 
up to defeat a recovery on the re- 
newal note,” said the Oklahoma court. 


| ‘Where one giving such a note either 


had knowledge of such facts and cir- 
cumstances, or by the exercise of 
ordinary diligence could have dis- 
covered them and ascertained his 
rights, it becomes his duty to make 
such inquiry and investigation before 
executing a renewal note; and if he 
fails to do so, he is as much bound as 
if he had actual knowledge.” (Ponca 
City Building and Loan Company vs. 


Graff, 117 Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series, 514.) 


Buying Note Too Cheaply 


considerably less than the face amount, 
that fact may operate to cast doubt 
upon the bank’s position as a holder 
in due course. 

In a recent Nebraska case the maker 
of a negotiable note, when sued, con- 
tended that the holder of the note, 
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If a bank buys a note for a sum 
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who had acquired the instrument from 
the payee, was not a holder in due 
course and that therefore the maker 
could set up against him the absolute 
defense which he had against the 


At the trial the holder of the note 
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Just been bawled out. Her 
boss lost a law suit because he 
couldn’t produce a vital 
record in court. 






admitted that the payee had told him 
that he hoped he (the holder) would 
have better luck collecting the note 
than the payee had had. From this, 
the maker insisted, it was a proper 
inference that at the time of transfer 
of the note it was past due, for other- 
wise collection would not have been 
attempted. It was also urged that 
this conversation between the payee 
and the holder was notice of dishonor 
of the note to the holder. 

It was undisputed that the note, 
whose face value was $1,750, was pur- 
chased for $175. This disparity be- 
tween face and sale price was sufficient 
to put the holder on inquiry as to the 
good faith of the transaction, in the 
opinion that was expressed by the 
Nebraska court. 

“The rights of the holder of negotia- 
ble paper purchased before due, are 
to be determined by the simple test of 
honesty and good faith on his part in 
making the purchase,” said the court. 
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“In determining whether the purchaser 
has acted in good faith or not, the 
amount of the consideration may be. 
come a material inquiry.” 

It is worth noting that the court 
applies this doctrine of inadequate 
consideration even to negotiable instrv- 
ments transferred before maturity, 
The court remarked that a large num- 
ber of cases supporting its view are} 
collected in 91 American Law Ref 
ports, 1154. (Linch vs. Thorpe, 300 
Northwestern Reporter, 383.) 
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Deposit Account ‘‘In Trust’’ 


The indefinite status of a deposit 
account in the name of A in trust for 
B, is again emphasized in a recent 
Pennsylvania decision. 

There a father opened a savings 
account in his own name as trustee for 
his son, then a young child. By addi- 
tional deposits and interest over a 
period of years the total in the account 
eventually reached $1,100, which the 
father withdrew and used to pay his 
personal debt to the bank. In receivy- 
ing the payment the bank allegedly 
had full knowledge that the father was 
treating the withdrawn account as 
his own. 

When the son became of age he 
sued the bank for the money, alleging 
that the deposit account was an 
irrevocable trust and that the bank 
was a party to a fraudulent mis 
appropriation of the money. He 
further alleged that the bank, when it 
received the deposits, had ‘‘full know 
edge” that the money deposited was 
derived from gifts from relatives and 
friends and “intended to be for the 
use and the property of” the son. 

“Without more than the fact of an 
account in the name of the father in 
trust for his son,” said the Pennsy!- 
vania Superior Court, “the bank 
would have been justified in regarding 
the trust as tentative, with no oblige 
tion upon it to inquire into the 
trustee’s right to withdraw nor the 
use to which the withdrawals were pul. 
The son’s allegation that the monits 
deposited in the account were not his 
father’s but were the proceeds of gifts 
to the son during his childhood from 
relatives and friends, in itself did not 
impose liability on the bank for with- 
drawals by the father. However, if 
the bank had knowledge that the 
deposits belonged to the son upon al 
irrevocable trust, it became liable if !'f 
knowingly applied the proceeds of thf 
deposits to the individual debt of the 
father.” b 

A liability dependent, it seems, 00'f 
only upon what the bank actually diff 
but upon the bank’s “knowledge! 
(Downey vs. Duquesne City Bank 
22 Atlantic Reporter, Second Series 
124.) 
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